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The Portrait of Williem (at the top of tne Engraving) 1s from a MS, History, written by William of Jumiéges, in the eleventh ceutury, and now 10 
the Bibliotheque at Rouen; the other Portrait is that of Harold, from an English MS., entitled ‘ Liber Benedictionum,’ preserved in the Bibliotheque 
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a View of the Coast where the Norm ins landed,—Peveusey Cast:e,—and a design exhibiting the Costume of the Warriors engaged in the Battle. The 
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LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT EVENTS. 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


Wuartever our individual opinions may be as to the 
object or necessity of any particular battle, or even of 
battles and warfare generally, there are few, we con- 
ceive, who can look upon the scene of a “ well-foughten 
field” without finding themselves drawn, as it were, 
into its influences, or, as memory brings before them 
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the chief features of that dread struggle, without par- 
ticipating more or less in all its wild commotion and 
excitement. The fate of the combatants, also, must 
necessarily arouse our attention and solicitude; the 
courage and fortitude of the soldier, the intellectual 
skill and power of the commander, who, amidst all the 
horrors of the time, calmly orders, watches over, fore- 
sees, and provides for everything, are in themselves, 
apart from the purposes for which they are exerted, 
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qualities that appeal irresistibly to our sympathy and 
admiration. But let the safety of a kingdom, the hap- 
piness and liberty of a people, hang at the same time 
trembling in the balance, and the struggle assumes a 
positively sublime aspect: whatever its issue, we can 
never afterwards look upon that field without emotions 
of a powerful and solemn nature. Such a struggle was 
the battle of Hastings, the subject of the present paper ; 
in which we propose to notice some of the more inte- 
resting details of that tremendous conflict in connection 
with the localities to which they have been referred.* 
The aspect of the field is now very different from 
what it was on Harold's birth-day, the fatal 14th of 
October, 1066; a change produced by the erection of 
the magnificent abbey, the walls of which embraced 
the whole of the hill forming the centre of Harold's 
position. Prior to this period there is no reason to 
suppose that any buildings stood in the neighbour- 
hood, with the exception of a church, dedicated to 
St. Mary, for the use of the peasants scattered about 
the surrounding forests. On the summit of the hill in 
question, and on the left of the road from Hastings to 
London, about eight miles from the former place, the 
Saxon king planted his standard, and immediately op- 
ite, on a similar hill, waved the flag of the Norman 
Invader. Between the hills, a beautiful valley of 
green meadows and luxuriant woods winds away, in 
a northern direction, towards Hastings, where it meets 
the sea. The village of Battle, which owes its ex- 
istence entirely to the building of the abbey, extends 
principally along the sides of the road beyond the 
spot where we turn off to reach the ruins of the latter. 
Whilst yet at a distance these present no very striking 
coup dil. A large barn-like outline meets the eye, 
mixed with broken walls and buttresses, and the whole 
encompassed with trees; but on near examination we 
find the undoubted remains of a once rich and noble 
structure. Little however of the original architecture 
now exists, the principal portions having been rebuilt 
during the time of the later Henries. The abbey at 
present consists of three sides of a large quadrangle, 
of which the middle has been converted into a dwell- 
ing-house, and the others are ruinous. On the front 
of the dwelling-house we find nine elegant arches 
filled up; these are the only remaining portions of the 
church. It is very probable, though we do not find the 
opinion anywhere put forth, that the abbey seal (of 
which a representation is given in the engraving at 
the head of this paper) presents us with a faithful view 
of that edifice. Its ground-plan is no longer traceable 
throughout, but a dark pool is said to mark the place 
where the foundations of the choir were dug up, and in 
this chvir stood the high altar, erected at the spot on or 
near which some of the most important and interesting 
events of the battle occurred. Here Harold planted 
his standard, with the solemn determination to conquer 
or to die beneath it. Here, when after so many hours 
of conflict the strategy of William accomplished what 
neither the valour nor superior numbers of his troops 
could accomplish for him (we allude to the manceuvres 
by which the too impetuous Saxons were drawn from 
their position and disorganised), and the battle was 
evidently going in favour of the Normans, here, we 
repeat, then took place the last struggle. Here the 
arrow, on the flight of which such momentous conse- 
quences hung, penetrated Harold's brain, and deprived 
his followers of all hope of success. Here the brothers 
of the fallen monarch, Gurth and Leofwin, and other 
brave men, still gathered round the standard as their 
last rallying point, and were immediately hemmed in 
by the Normans, who made the most desperate efforts 
to seize it. Robert Fitz-Ernest had almost grasped 


¢ For a general account of the battle and of the abbey, see 
vol. ii., p. 211, of the ‘Penny Magazine.’ 
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it, when a battle-axe laid him low. Twenty Norman 
knights then undertook the task, and, with the loss of 
ten of their number, succeeded in lowering the English 
standard, and planting in its stead the consecraicd 
banner sent from Rome, in token of victory. Here 
lastly, when all was over, and the exulting Normans 
were caracolling their horses over the dead bodies, 
in their riotous joy at having won such a battle, and 
at the prospect of the plunder that lay before them 
in the rich towns and broad fertile meads of Eng- 
land, William ordered a space to be cleared of the 
slain, and there, on that dreadful spot, with sixty 
thousand dead or dying men stretched all around, 
In connection with this 
spot, every writer we have consulted, following Mr. 
Gilpin,* supposes that the accident of Harold's stan- 
dard being fixed here could scarcely have determined 


| the choice of the site for the erection of the church, 


as the whole neighbourhood does not afford any other 
place equally eligible; and therefore concludes the 
former statement to have been a mistake. But surely 
the very reasons given for the choice of the spot in 
one case, apply with at least equal reason to the other. 
Where should Harold have fixed the rallying mark 
for his men, but on the highest and most conspicuous 
place he could find ? 

Leaving the abbey, we proceed to notice some of the 
other localities connected with the battle, foremost 
among which in interest is that part of the coast where 
the Conqueror landed. Between the lofty foreland of 
Beechey Head and Hastings, a direct distance of about 
ten miles, the coast forms a kind of bay comprising a 
magnificent sweep of romantic and beautiful scenery. 
About the centre of this is Pevensey with its ancient 
castle, and between Pevensey and Hastings, at or near 
a place called Bulverhithe, landed the Norman expe- 
dition. The precise spot is not improbably marked 
out bya tradition preserved in the neighbourhood. 
At ashort distance westward from Hastings are the 
ruins of an ancient chapel, supposed to have been dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard, and dhent a quarter of a mile 
beyond, at a place called the “Old Woman’s Tap,” we 
find a flat rock, overhanging a pool, known as the 
Conqueror’s Table, and the tradition is that he dined 
here immediately after the disembarkation. The ex- 
pedition had quitted St. Valery, near Dieppe, on the 
morning of the 26th of September, 1066. ‘“ William 
led the van in a vessel which had been presented to 
him for the occasion by his wife Matilda, and which 
was distinguished by its splendid decorations in the 
day, and in the darkness of night by a brilliant light at 
its mast’s head This ship sailed faster than all the 
rest, and in his impatience William neglected to order 
the taking in of sail to lessen its speed. In the course 
of the night he left the whole fieet far astern. Early 
in the morning he ordered a sailor to the mast-head to 
see if the other ships were coming up. ‘I can see 
nothing but the sea and sky,’ said the mariner, and 
then they lay-to. To keep the crew in good heart, 
William ordered them a sumptuous breakfast, with 


wines strongly spiced. The sailor was again sent aloft, 
and this time he said he could make out four vessels 
in the distance; but mounting a third time shortly 
after, he shouted ‘Now I see a forest of masts and 


sails!’ A few hours after this, the united Norman 
fleet came to anchor on the Sussex coast, without 
meeting with any resistance ; for Harold's ships, which 
had so long cruised upon that coast, had been called 
elsewhere, or had returned into port through want of 
pay and provisions.” + An interesting incident marked 
the landing. William himself was the last man who 
quitted the ships, and as his foot touched ground he 

* ‘Observations on the Coasts of Hampshire, Sussex,’ &c, 

+ ‘Pictorial History of England,’ vol. i., p. 210, 
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made a false step, and fell upon his face. The mishap 
caused a general feeling of apprehension among the 
superstitious soldiery, who cried out “ God keep us! 
but here’s a bad sign!” The Conqueror, however, 
leaping gaily to his feet, and showing them his hand 
full of English earth, cried “ What now? what aste- 
nishes you? I have taken seizin of this land with my 
hands, and by the splendour of God, as far as it ex- 
tends, it is mine—it is your's!” Another version of 
this story is to the effect that William saved himself 
from falling, but sank to some depth in the sand, and 
could hardly extricate himself; on which one of his 
followers remarked, “‘ You had almost fallen, my lord, 
but you have well maintained your standing, and have 
now taken deep and firm footing in the soil of Eng- 
land: the presage is good, and hereupon I salute you 
king!” From the coast ‘William marched to Hastings, 


near which he formed a camp, and set up two wooden |- 


towers or castles, which he had brought with him (in 
pieces) from Normandy, and placed in them his pro- 
visions, stores, &c. He now endeavoured to make 
himself well acquainted with the surrounding country 
by means of exploring parties, which he occasionally 
accompanied in person. At one of these times, he set 
out from the camp attended by only fifteen horsemen, 
and was absent for several hours. The roads were 
very bad, and after a long ramble, to make matters 
worse, they lost their way, and before they could re- 
cover it, their horses were so jaded, that all the party 
were compelled to dismount, and return on foot, en- 
cumbered as they were with their heavy armour. 
William Fitz-Osbourne, one of their number, became 
so exhausted with fatigue, that the duke, to relieve 
him, took his helmet, and carried it himself all the 
way tothe camp. The castle of Pevensey was at this 
time occupied by a detachment of Norman soldiers. 
This is an edifice of great antiquity, built, it is sup- 
_— by the Romans, and probably restored by 
Villiam at or soon after the period of the Conquest. 
The Roman themelit, or layers of brick disposed in the 
Saxoa herring-bone fashion, are still visible in the 
walls. The castle stands upon an eminence, the east 
side of which was formerly washed by the sea, though 
now at some distance from it. It is of a triangular 
form, with the corners rounded off. The walls average 
about ten feet in thickness, and are tolerably entire to 
the height of twenty or twenty-five feet; they are 
strengthened by solid towers. The buildings in the 
area of the interior consist of a keep and six large 
hollow towers or bastions. The principal entrance 
was between two round towers. The castle was ori- 
ginally defended on all sides by water; namely, by a 
moat on the cast, west, and south, and by the sea on 
the north. The great strength of Pevensey has been 
attested on more than one occasion: we may particu- 
larly mention, its defence in 1080, by Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, then in rebellion against William Rufus, ‘and 
who held out for six weeks in spite of the determined 
assaults of the latter: famine at last compelled a sur- 
render. It is worthy of note that the earliest portions 
of Pevensey are in the best preservation. 

It is generally considered by the English historians 
that Harold's body was given up to his mother, and 
deposited in Waltham abbey ;* but there is a story 
mentioned by some of the old chroniclers to the effect 
that Harold escaped from the battle, and lived for 
some years afterwards as an anchorite in a cell near 
St. John’s church, Chester; a fiction truly ridiculous 
taken in connection with the character and position of 
the Saxon king. Subsequent events proved with what 
difficulty the sturdy Saxon spirit was subdued even 
after the battle of Hastings, and without Haroid or 
any leader who could unite all the strength of the 

* See vol. ix., p. 201, of this publication. 
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country: what might not have been done with him? 
Whilst on the other hand, William losing, as he did, 
in that very battle one-fourth of his army, must have 
been ruined by two or three more of such victories! 
A much more probable relation as to the disposal of 
Harold’s body is given by William of Poictiers, a 
trustworthy writer. He states that although the 
weight of the corpse in gold was offered (a sum that 
has been calculated at eleven thousand guineas), the 
Conqueror gave a stern refusal, and ordered it to be 
buried on the beach, adding with a sneer, that must 
indeed have been bitter to every English ear, as sati- 
rising but too justly the neglect that had led to all 
their misfortunes, “He guarded the coast while he 


was alive; let him continue to guard it after death!” 


INFLUENCE OF THE ORIENTAL CHA- 
RACTER ON COMMERCE. 


(From Dr. Bowring’s ‘ Report on the Commercial Statistics of Syria.”) 


Tuere is in the inertness of Oriental character a 
great impediment to commercial development. The 
habits of the people are opposed to activity, and the 
motives which elsewhere lead to the gradual, how- 
ever slow, accumulation of property, are faint and in- 
sufficient ; for the rights of property are but vaguely 
recognised, and a continuity of effort, in any case 
whatever, is of very rare occurrence. The examples 
are few in which opulence is reached by a continuous 
dedication of energy and attention to a given end. 
Most of the wealth possessed by the Mussulmans has 
been the result of conquest—of the power of oppres- 
sion, or of some fortuitous and accidental circum- 
stances. It rarely happens that either agriculture or 
manufacture or commerce is the source of a Mo- 
hammedan’s opulence. Slow and careful accumula- 
tion is a rare virtue in the East. Where fortune 
visits, her visits are sudden and liberal; but as ~~ 3 
thing is held by a slight and uncertain tenure, 

possession of one day is succeeded by the poverty of 
the next; and if there be, as there almost universally 
is, a want of those untired exertions by which, in 
Christian nations, men so frequently amass riches, still 


| more is there a want of that prudence and foresight 


which check the march of destruction. No element in 
the Mussulman character is more opposed to the sound 
commercial principle than their indifference to the pro- 
gress of decay, their unwillingness to repair the ravages 
of time. If an edifice be shaken by an earthquake, 
it is abandoned—it is seldom or never raised again on 
its foundations—that which is overthrown is never res- 
cued or renovated. A ruined building, like a felled 
oak, remains in the dust for ever. Even in the popu- 
lous parts of some of the great cities of Syria, the 
heaps of ruins which have been left in the pathways 
by successive earthquakes have not been removed. 
A few hours’ labour would clear the wrecks away ; 
but the passengers prefer to clamber up and down 
the piles of stones and fragments rather than to dis- 
place them. So little disposition is there to alter or to 
interfere with what has been, that we found the apart- 
ments of the castle of Aleppo in precisely the state in 
which they were abandoned to the conquerors; the 
halls strewed with armour, covered with broken bows, 
quivers, and arrows, in tens of thousands, and hum- 
berless dispatches with the sultan’s signet still scat- 
tered about the floor. Added to these obstacles, and 
operating in the same direction, the unchangeableness 
of the Mohammedan usages and institutions is an 
almost invariable impediment to the development of 
commercial prosperity. The merchant is rarely an 
honoured being. Those who wield the power of the 
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the ulema, are the two really distinguished races of 
society. All productive labour, all usefully employed 
capital, is regarded as belonging tosomething mean 
and secondary. In the ports of Syria, the presence of 
Europeans has modified to some extent the commer- 
cial usages of the country; but in the towns of the 
interior, in the great depéts, the bazaars represent the 
same system of commerce which existed many hundred 
years ago. Huge khans receive the foreign mer- 
chants who come with caravans from remote regions, 
and carry on their trades, both of sale and purchase, 

recisely as it was conducted by their forefathers. The 
secon are divided into different regions, such as 
those of the druggists, of spice-men, of the woollen- 
drapers, of the silk-merchants, of the traders in 
cotton goods, the shoemaker, the garment-seller, the 
ironmongers, and a variety of others. Each generally 
has a separate street for its particular department, and 
the sale and purchase of goods are carried on with con- 
siderable formality. The buyer goes to the shop of 
the seller, is treated to coffee and a pipe, and he then 
discusses the merits and the price of the merchandise 
in which he trades. The ‘bargain is generally of slow 
arrangement. Independently of the bazaars, there 
are certain days on which auctions are held, and all 
sorts of $ are paraded up and down for public 
sale. But notwithstanding oll impediments and diffi- 
culties, wherever re and peace have allowed the 
capabilities of Syria to develop themselves, pro- 
duction and commerce have taken rapid strides. 
One of the immediate consequences of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s conquest was a sense of security, the esta- 
blishment of an improved police, and an immediate 
extension of trading relations, principally due to 
the presence of Europeans. When the policy of peace 
was interrupted, commercial intercourse was de- 
ranged, the amount of imports and exports dimi- 
nished, the number of merchants from foreign coun- 
tries sensibly lessened, and the aa of progressive 
improvement were all checked and disappointed. But 
both for agriculture and manufactures Syria has great 
capabilities. Were fiscal exactions checked and regu- 
lated—could labour pursue its ful vocations— 
were the aptitudes which the country and its inhabit- 
ants present for the development of industry called 
into play—the whole face of the land would soon be 
changed. It appeared to me that there was a great 
disposition to activity among large bodies of the pea- 
santry, and much skill among the manufacturing 
labourers of the towns. There would, if properly 
encouraged, be no want of demand for European 
articles, nor of the means of paying for them; and 
among the articles most required, those furnished by 
British industry are particularly prominent. But the 
articles for which the sale would be most likely to 
extend are such as, having undergone a process of 
manufacture as raw materials, lend themselves to fur- 
ther and final manufacture, such as iron, copper, and 
tin plates, for the making of sundry vessels, threads 
and yarns of silk, flax, woollen, and cotton, &c. These 
and other such would be suited by Oriental skill to 
Oriental tastes better than English ignorance of those 
tastes could ibly fashion them. I noticed a reflux 
of opinion favourable to the manufactures of the 
country, they having already greatly benefited by the 
import of the half-wrought materials to which I have 
been referring ; for in the finishing of most articles 
the Syrians are not wanting in dexterity or experience ; 
they have, like all Orientals, a pretty accurate sense 
of the beauty and arrangement of forms and colours; 
the patterns they work, though not very varied, are 
generally graceful; their dyeing is excellent ; their 
artisans are dexterous and intelligent. They use, for the 
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enough to keep them in tolerable condition ; and were 
some of the modern improvements, such as the Jac- 
quard loom, introduced, there would be a revival of 
manufacturing prosperity. 





Hunting Ostriches and Wild Horses.—We had taken three 
brace of birds, when, an ostrich starting before us, Candioti, 
Jun., gave the war-whoop of pursuit to his Gaucho followers, 
and to me the well-known intimation of “Vamos, Senor Don 
Juan.” Off went, or rather flew, the Gauchos; my steed 
bounded away in their company, and we were now, instead of 
tracking an invisible bird through tufted grass, in full cry after 
the nimble, conspicuous, and athletic ostrich. With crest erect, 
and angry eye, towering above all herbage, our game flew from 
us, by the combined aid of wings and limbs, at the rate of sixteen 
miles an hour. The chase lasted half that time; when an In- 
dian peon, starting a-head of the close phalanx of his mounted 
competitors, whirled his balos, with admirable grace and dex- 
terity, around his head, and with deadly aim flung them over 
the half-running, half-flying, but now devoted ostrich. Irre- 
trievably entangled, down came the giant bird, rolling, fluttering 
panting ; and being in an instant dispatched, the company ot 
the field stri him of his feathers, stuck them in their girdles, 
and left the plucked and mangled carcass in the plain, a prey 
to the vultures, which were already hovering around us. We 
now came upon an immense herd of wild horses, and Candioti, 
Jun., said, “Now Senor Don Juan, I must show you how we 
tame a colt.” So saying, the word was given for the pursuit of 
the herd, and off, once more, like lightning started the Gaucho 
horsemen, Candioti and myself keeping up with them. The 
herd consisted of about two thousand horses, neighing and 
snorting, with ears erect and flowing tails, their manes outspread 
to the wind, affrighted the moment they were conscious of pur- 
suit, The Gauchos set up their usual ery; the dogs were left 
in the distance, and it was not till we had followed the flock at 
full speed, and without a check, for five miles, that the two 
headmost peons launched their bolas at the horse which each had 
respectively singled out of the herd. Down to the ground, with 
frightful somersets, came two gallant colts. The herd con- 
tinued its headlong flight, leaving behind their two prostrate com- 

ions. Upon these the whole band of Gauchos now ran in; 
azos were applied to tie their legs; one man held down the 
head of each horse, and another the hind quarters, while with 
singular rapidity and dexterity other two Gauchos put the 
saddles and bridles on their fallen, trembling, and nearly frantic 
victims. This done, the two men who had brought down 
the colts bestrode them as they still lay on the ground. In a 
moment the lazos which bound their legs were loosed, and at 
the same time a shout from the field so frightened the potros, 
that up they started on all-fours, but, to their astonishment, 
each with a rider on his back, riveted, as it were, to the saddle, 
and controlling them by means of a never-before-dreamed-of 
bit in his mouth. The animals made a simultaneous and most 
surprising vault; they reared, plunged, and kicked; now they 
started off at full gallop, and anon stopped short in their career, 
with their heads between their legs, endeavouring to throw their 
riders. “ Que esperanza !” “ vain hope, indeed!” Immoveable 
sat the two Tape Indians: they smiled at the unavailing efforts 
of the turbulent and outrageous animals to unseat them ; and in 
less than an hour from the time. of their mounting, it was very 
evident who were to be the masters. The horses did their 
very worst, the Indians never lost either the security or the grace 
of their seats; till, after two hours of the most violent efforts 
to rid themselves of their burden, the horses were so exhausted, 
that, drenched in sweat, with gored and palpitating sides, and 
hanging down their heads, they stood for five minutes together, 
panting and confounded, but they made not a single effort to 
move. Then came the Gaucho’s turn to exercise his more 
positive authority. Hitherto he had been entirely upon the 
defensive. His object was simply to keep his seat and tire out 
his horse, He now wanted to move it in a given direction, way- 
ward, zigzag; often interrupted was his course at first, still the 
Gaucho made for a given point; and they advanced towards it, 
till at the end of about three hours the now mastered animals 
moved in nearly a direct line, and, in company with the other 
horses, to the questo, or small subordinate establishment on the 
estate to which we were repairing. When we got there, the two 
horses, which so shortly before had been free as the wind, they 
tied to a stake of the corral, the slaves of lordly man, and all 





most part, a rude machinery, but their wages are high 





hope of emancipation was at an end.— Robertson's Paraguay. 
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[The Dutch Housewife.—Maes.] 


GRATUITOUS EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue pictures of the Dutch and Flemish painters in the 
National Gallery are neither so numerous nor so im- 
portant as those of the Italian school; although, to 
judge from the greater attention given to them by the 
generality of the visitors, they appear to be considered 
move interesting. Scenes of familiar life are things 
which everybody can understand, and people who can- 
not judge whether a picture is well or badly painted, 
are interested by the subject and the manner in which 
the artist has treated it. 

The rural merrymaking, the social converse by the 
fireside, the household employments of the females, 
and the industrial pursuits of the men, were the sub- 
jects generally chosen by Teniers, Ostade, and the 
greater portion of the Dutch painters ; those who at- 
tempted the higher flights of Rubens, Vandyck, and 
Rembrandt being comparatively few. 





The imaginative minds of the Italian painters, 
warmed by the remembrance of the great events re- 
corded in the early history of their country,—by the 
glorious scenery by which they were surrounded,— 
and by the imposing ceremonies of the religion in 
which they were educated, attempted the illustration 
of the holy writings, or endeavoured to represent with 
the sensi the stories of the great poets which Italy 
and the neighbouring shores of Greece had given 
birth to. With their enthusiasm and with such sub- 
jects for their pencil, they could not stoop to pecpeteate 
the scenes of every-day life which the Dutch delighted 
to transfer to their canvas. Of a cold and apathetic 


temperament, little gonversant with the languages or 
literature of other countries, and having no tales of 
antiquity or of the deeds of warlike ancestors to prompt 
them to higher works, they merely looked out of 
their doors for subjects for their pencil, or availed 
themselves of the scenes enacted in their own habita- 
tions, These they worked up with an industry suitable 
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to the national character, and succeeded, in most cases, 
in achieving elaborate representations of such scenes, 
of the faithfulness of which their patrons could weil 
judge. 
’ Nicholas Maes may be reckoned among the more 
successful of these laborious artists. He was born at 
Dort, in the year 1632. After studying for some time 
under Rembrandt, he employed himself in — 
small pictures, similar to the one in the Nationa 
Gallery which we have engraved on the occasion ; but 
not finding such works very profitable, he became 2 
portrait-painter, in which department of art he found 
considerable encouragement, as his pictures, with much 
of the force which his study of Rembrandt’s manage- 
ment of light and shade enabied him to give, possessed 
the agreeable quality of softness, the absence of which, 
in most of his distinguished master’s productions, was 
a cause of much annoyance to the ladies and gentlemen 
of Holland. 

After practising some time in Amsterdam, he paid a 
visit to Antwerp, for the purpose of studying the works 
of Rubens and Vandyck. While there he became ac- 
quainted with Jordaens, whose pictures he much ad- 
mired, and whose manner he attempted to imitate. 
Even in his small cabinet pictures the effect of this 
-imitation may be observed, and in his larger pictures 
it is more apparent. It is recorded of this artist, that 
on his first visit to Jordaens, in order to view his 
pictures, on expressing himself much struck with 
their beauty, Jordaens, addressing himself to Maes, 
asked him what were the subjects to which he particu- 
larly devoted himself. Maes, in a little confusion, 
answered, “he was a painter of portraits.” To which 
the other replied, “I pity you most sincerely for being 
a martyr to that style of painting, where, let your 
merit be ever so great, you are condemned to suffer 
the whim, the folly, the impertinence, and the igno- 
rance of such a number of both sexes.” 

Whether it was this speech which influenced him, or 
that his own inclinations prompted him to a different 
line of art, it is certain that we afterwards find him 
attempting large pictures of domestic scenes, for which, 
having already achieved a reputation, he found more 
patronage than at first. 

On his return to Amsterdam he was continually 
employed, and his works considered so estimable, that 
it was deemed a favour to procure a picture from him. 
He passed the remainder of his life in Amsterdam, 
and died at the age of sixty-one, in the year 1693. 

The picture we have engraved was painted in the 
year 1654. Itis on wood, and measures thirteen inches 
and a haif high, by eleven inches and a half in width. 
There is another picture by this master, styled the 
Cradle, in the Gallery, of about the same size. The 
subject of the Dutch Housewife needs no explanation, 
but we may direct attention to the powerful manner 
in which the bright lights on the figures are made to 
bring them forward from the dark background, which, 
although of a very deep colour, is not at all heavy, 
nor so opaque as the colour used might lead one to 
expect it would be. 





CONTRASTS. 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


In the history of most great truths calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of society, there are 
two natural periods—often, unfortunately, widely se- 
vered from each other—their discdVery, and their prac- 
tical application ; and the character of an wra may, in 
a great measure, be estimated by the advances made 
in it through either or both of these stages. The 
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sent period exhibits a marked deficiency of great 
men,—who are the discoverers,—may be true (although 
contemporary opinions on such a matter are but of 
doubtful value), and still the period itself be a great 
one from the extraordinary energy displayed in it in 
the carrying out of truths and principles which, though 
not new, are now for the first time made familiar to 
the minds of men by their powerful influence-on the 
business and enjoyments of life: this characteristic 
at least our own era exhibits in the most unmistake- 
able manner. A single glance at the state of society 
at present, in comparison with its state at any former 
time, will satisfy us how much has been recently 
done in widening its basis and perfecting its structure 
as the great-instrument of human welfare. To illus- 
trate the particular direction and extent of these im- 
provements is the object of the following series of 
papers; in which we propose to show, by a few striking 
examples of contrast between what we were and what 
we are, how generally beneficial those improvements 
have been, how na has been their progress of late 
years, and, judging of the future by the past, how cheer- 
ing are the prospects before us. 

Various particulars connected with the treatment of 
lunatics in this country two or three hundred years 
ago, may be obtained from the incidental remarks 
scattered over the writings of the authors of the period. 
In Shakspere there are many allusions of this kind. 
Thus we find that when Antipholus, in the ‘ Comedy of 
Errors,’ is supposed to be mad, he is “ bound” and 
thrown into “a dark and dankish vault.” In ‘ As you 
like it,’* again, Rosaline says to her lover, “Love is 
merely a madness, and deserves as well a dark house 
and a whip as madmen do.” So that at this period 
bonds, darkness, and flagellation were the matter-of- 
course remedies for lunatjcs! We learn also that 
lunatics whose malady was found to be unattended 
with danger to those around them, were permitted to 
leave the hospital with an iron ring soldered about 
their left arm, as a mark of their condition, and the 
permission accorded to them to beg. Of the wretched 
moral and physical condition of these outcasts, Shak- 
spere has put a striking description in the mouth of 
Edgar,* who, threatened with certaim danger, says :— 

“ While I may scape 
I will preserve myself; and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape, 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, 
Brought near to beast: my face I'll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots ; 
And with presented nakedness outface 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity.” 


At a later period, Hogarth’s print, the last of the 
famous series of the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ shows us that 
no particular amelioration had taken place: more or 
less of nakedness, dark cells, chains, straw, and an 
utter recklessness as to the fitness of the patients for 
each other's society, appear as the chief characteristics 
of the mode of treatment then in force. Quiet, me- 
lancholy, violent, and frenzied patients, there appear 
mingled together ; a circumstance enough of itself to 
make a sane man insane, were he thrown into such 
horrible companionship: is it probable that to those 
already mad the consequence would be less injurious ? 
But although we have thought that these isolated 





observation, therefore, frequently made, that the pre- 





* Act iii., sc. 3, * ‘ Lear,’ act “4. sc. 3. 
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indications of the former method of managing luna- 
tics would not be without interest for our readers, and 
have consequently included them in our paper, they 
are not at all necessary for the filling up of the con- 
trasts we have alluded to: unfortunately the same 
state of things existed down to the present century! 
In 1807, Sir G. O. Paul, writing to the Secretary of 
State on the subject of pauper-lunatics in the country, 
remarks: “I believe there is hardly a parish of any 
considerable extent in which there may not be found 
some unfortunate creature of this description, who, if 
his ill treatment has made him phrenetic, is chained in 
the cellar or garret of a workhouse, fastened to the leg 
of a table, tied toa post in an outhouse, or perhaps 
shut up in an uninhabited ruin [the writer adds in a 
note, he had witnessed each of these methods], or if his 
lunacy be inoffensive, left to ramble half naked or half 
starved through the streets or highways, teased by the 
scoff and jest of all that is vulgar, ignorant, and un- 
feeling.” But, it may be observed, these unhappy crea- 
tures were not in any of the public asylums, and that 
the treatment there would be very different. Let us 
see. Eight or nine years later, a magistrate gave the 
following evidence, cotta a parliamentary committee, 
respecting York Asylum :—*“ Having suspicions in 
my mind that there were some parts of that Asylum 
which had not been seen, I went early in the morning 
determined to examine every place ; after ordering a 
great number of doors to be opened, I came to one 
which was in a retired situation in the kitchen apart- 
ments, and which was almost hid by the opening of a 
door in the passage ; I ordered this door to be opened ; 
the keepers hesitated, and said the apartment belonged 
to the women, and they had not the key; I ordered 


them to get the key, but it was said to be mislaid, and | 


not to be found at the moment; upon this I grew an- 
gry, and told them I insisted upon its being found, and 


that if they would not find it, I could find a key at the 
kitchen fire-side, namely the poker ; upon that the key 
was immediately brought. When the door was opened, 
I went into the passage, and I found four cells, I think, 
of about eight feet square, in a very horrid and filthy 


situation . - - « .” &c., &c.:* the particulars 
are too disgusting for further detail. Up stairs he 
found a room twelve feet by seven feet ten inches, 
containing thirteen women, who at night had no other 
habitation than the cells described. That the respon- 
sible parties may have all the benefit of their defence, 
we may add that the “arrangements” were stated to 
have been only temporary, and necessitated by a re- 
cent fire. It was also stated in evidence, that in the 
sameAsylum patients had been. whipped, mp gene- 
rally in a filthy state, treated with every kind of per- 
sonal indignity, shut up naked in dark cells, and 
money obtained by the keepers for necessary clothing. 
There appeared also but too much reason to suppose 
that patients had died from neglect or ill treatment. 
There was one statement made in connection with this 
institution, which alone suffices to explain all these 
evils ;—the physician was in effect “the sole physician, 
sole visitor, and sole committee,—and had the whole 
management of the institution for many years.” Of 
course we here refer to the system, not to any particu- 
lar individual. 

We now turn to the Metropolitan institutions ; and 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, certainly, at the same period, 
some improvement was visible; though the institu- 
tion was far, very far from being what it might have 
been even then. But at Bedlam, again, it was proved 
before the committee that a great number of the pa- 
tients were closely chained to the wall, and occasionally 
handcuffed besides; that they were left in that state 


* Statement made by Godfrey Higgius, Esq., to the Select 
Committee of 1814-15. 
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with no other covering than an unfastened blanket ; 
that the patients in the cells were obliged in winter to 
shut out what little light the narrow window afforded, 
op account of the cold—the windows being unglazed, 
&e. But there is one case which shows, as well as 
a thousand could do, the spirit of the system pursued at 
Bedlam up to 1815! In consequence of attempting 
to defend himself from what he conceived to be unjust 
treatment on the part of the keeper, William Norris, 
a patient, was fastened by a long chain, which, passing 
through a partition, the keeper by going into an ad- 
joining cell could draw him close to the wall at his 
pleasure. Norris, however, managed to muffle the 
chain with straw from the bed on which he lay, so as 
to prevent it being drawn through the partition. Then, 
with the concurrence of the medical authorities, the 
following proceedings took place :—a stout iron ring 
was riveted round his neck, from which a short chain, 
about twelve inches long, passed to a ring made to 
slide up and down an upright massy iron bar, six feet 
high, fixed in the wall. Round his body a strong iron 
bar, about two inches wide, was riveted; on each side 
of this bar er hoop was a circular projection, which, 
being fashioned to and enclosing each of his arms, 
pinioned them close to his sides. From this waist-bar 
two others passed over his shoulders, and were riveted 
to the first, both before and behind. The iron ring 
round his shoulders was connected by a double link 
with the shoulder-bars. From each of these bars passed 
another small chain to the sliding ring on the iron 
bar. This complicated machinery being upon the un- 
fortunate man, he could only lie on his back in bed, 
or, keeping close to the wall, raise himself to an erect 
gg : nota step forwards could he make, nor could 
1e lie on either side on account of the projections en- 
closing his arms. In this state was Norris found on 
the 2nd of May, 1815, by several gentlemen, and in 
this state had he lived for nine years! He was released, 
but lived only to the following year; though that was 
long enough to show the falsity or error of the allega- 
tions as to his ferocious violence made to excuse such 
treatment. 

This is one side of the picture—a dark and melan- 
choly one indeed. Turn we now to the other. 

Passing with brief but grateful mention the labours 
of Pinel in France and of the Quakers (at their Re- 
treat near York) in England, who appear to have been 
the first in their respective countries to set the exam- 
ple of a more humane and enlightened mode of 
treatment, we proceed to see what is the system now 
in operation, for which purpose we take the Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell; not that the institu- 
tions before mentioned would not of themselves pre- 
sent a satisfactory contrast to their former state, but 
that on the whole the principles of the new system 
appear to have been carried farther in Hanwell than 
in them. 

We will suppose a patient is about to enter Hanwell 
full of the alarm which the idea of confinement ex- 
cites in lunatics as well as in other people. On his 
approach he sees a large and cheerful-looking house, 
standing on the slope of an eminence in the midst of 
its own pleasant grounds. In passing through the 
latter, he sees various persons in the same condition 
as himself busily employed in digging or raking ‘the 
soil, trimming the plants, &c. On entering the 
building, the Principal questions both the patient and 
his friends as to his malady, conduct, tendencies, &c., 
in order that he may place him in the ward occupied 
by persons whose state assimilates most nearly to his 
own. He is then stripped, thoroughly cleaned, and 
the comfortable dress of the asylum 1s puton. He is 
now examined by the house surgeon, and, if necessary, 
by the physician, with a view to medical treatment, 
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If the lunacy be of recent origin, the cure is generall 

speedy, and tolerably certain ; (90 out of 100 of sucl 

persons, for instance, are cured at Hanwell ;) but if 
the disease has been of long duration, so also will be 
the cure. The patient is next invited to set himself 
at work, and become in every respect a member of 
the family. He is shown the bricklayers; joiners, 
tinners, blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, brush, twine, 
pottle, and basket makers, coopers, &c., all .busy in 
their workshops. If he can render no assistance to 
any of these, there are the gardens and the farm, 
where he is sure to be found useful. Perhaps he is 
idle or perverse, and will not work: well, there is no 
preventing such things ; and it must be frankly owned, 
that at Hanwell, Dr. Ellis, its late manager, himself 
confesses it is necessary sometimes to resort to’ the 
extreme measure of—violence? oh, no!—but the 
bribe of a little tobacco, beer, or tea, or some other 
much-thought-of luxury, and that seon induces a 
change of resolution. And thus it is, we may ob- 
serve by the way, that out of 612 patients at Hanwell 
in a recent year, 452 were daily employed, and the 
remainder were mostly fatuous, or too feeble for any 
occupation. Well, the patient finds himself in a new 
and strange scene ; but the attention paid to his com- 
forts soon reconciles him to it. The rooms in which 
he sleeps, eats, or works are light, airy, warm, and 
comfortable ; he sees the surgeon and physician of the 
institution making their daily rounds to inquire into 
the health and comfort of him and his companions ; if 
he is at work out of doors, a draught of beer is brought 
to him between breakfast and dinner, and again be- 
tween dinner and supper ; he is invariably spoken to 
kindly ; his self-respect is never heedlessly, much 
less intentionally wounded ; in his leisure hours there 
are chess, draughts, &c. for his amusement, also a 
library,* with its Penny and Saturday Magazines, its 
books of voyages and travels and of interesting biogra- 
phy: a concert, assisted by an excellent organ (pur- 
chased from the funds of the bazaar established by Mrs. 

Ellis among the female patients with the happiest 
results), takes place once a week, and he assists in the 
preliminary arrangements as to the choice of tunes, &c. ; 
and even on Sunday, the day on which the patients are 
most uncomfortable and difficult to manage, from the 
absence of the usual employment, there is the afternoon 
singing meeting, where all the inmates of the asylum 
learn, or at least endeavour to do so, the hymns and 
psalms that are to form part of the evening service : 
and lastly, there is that service itself, which is most 
anxiously anticipated; “indeed, there is as much 
anxiety,” says Dr. Ellis, in his work on insanity, 
“ amongst the patients to be permitted to attend and to 
come in their best dresses, as there is amongst the sane, 
previous to an attendance on the most fashionable 
congregation in London, and it would be difficult 
to find in the metropolis one more orderly or devout.” 
But supposing our patient to exhibit a savage vio- 
lence oF temper or mood, must not the old mode of 
confinement, darkness and chains, be then resorted to? 
Let Miss Martineau, who visited Hanwell in 1834, 
answer. She states, that out of 566 patients then in 
the house, 10 only were restrained, and the restraint 
was simply the confinement of their arms as they 
walked about among the other patients. But we must 
not sup there are no other modes of restraint, 
though that we are about to mention will not injure 
the reputation of Hanwell for humanity. “*‘ Oh, do 
let me out, do let me go to my dinner!’ wailed one in 
her chamber who had been sent there because she was 
not ‘well enough’ for society in the morning. The 


* For which the institution is mainly indebted to Mr. 
J. Gurney. 
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dinner-bell had made her wish herself back again 
among her companions. ‘Let me out, and I will be 
quiet and gentle.’ ‘Will you?” was the only answer 
when her doors were thrown open. Inan instant she 
dispersed her tears, composed her face, and walked 
away like a chidden child.”"* Mr. Hill, late of the 
Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, recommending treatment of 
a similar kind in cases of violence, says, “a maniac is 
seldom known to break his word.” Our patient has 
thus perhaps ultimately recovered; on quitting the 
Asylum its parting care for his welfare is manifested 
in the pecuniary assistance rendered to him (from a 
fund specially provided, called “ the Adelaide Fund”) 
to continue him a little longer in the enjoyment of 
the comforts he cannot yet be safely without, and keep 
his mind easy whilst he seeks employment or resumes 
his natural position. 

Since the retirement of Sir W. Ellis, Dr. Conolly has 
been the resident physician; and under that gentle- 
man’s management still further advances have been 
made. Thus, during the past year, in which 1108 
patients have been treated, there has not been a single 
mstance of personal restraint. Even severity of tone 
has almost ceased to be — in the repression of 
violence, except in very uliar cases. Among the 
minor improvements that have taken place within the 
same period are a more generous system of diet, more 
comfortable clothing, better ventilation, the throwing 
down of some of the gloomy walls dividing the airing’ 
courts and erecting open railings in their place, the 
laying out of the courts as gardens, &c. 

As it is rather the spirit than the practical details of 
the past and present modes of treating lunatics that we 
deem important, it does not appear necessary to add 
anything to the foregoing roth: on Hanwell to show 
its contrast with the state of things that prevailed only 
five-and-twenty years ago. But with respect to the 
important matter of restraint, we cannot avoid noticing 
that Mr. Hill was the first to contend that no personal 
restraint, such as that implied by the use of bands, belts, 
&c., was necessary ; and, startling as the opinion was, 
he unquestionably reduced his theory to practice in the 
Lincoln Asylum for the space of two or three years 
without a single accident. “It may be demanded,” 
he remarks, “ what mode of treatment do you adopt in 
place of restraint? How do you guard against acci- 
dents? How do you provide for the safety of the 
attendants? In short, what is the substitute for coer- 
cion? The answer may be summed up in few words, 
viz.—classification, watchfulness, vigilant and unceas- 
ing attendance by day and night, kindness, occupation 
and attention to health, cleanliness and comfort, and 
the total absence of every description of other occu- 
pation of the attendants.”+ 

In conclusion then, we have in the one case dark- 
ness, chains, and whips, cold, nakedness, and filth, con- 


tempt, neglect, utter solitude, or a still more mis- 


chievous society, and all generally ending in a deeper, 
and more confirmed, and more dreadful phase of the 
disease, if the unfortunates are not in the mean time 
cut off by a premature death; in the other we have 
the opposites of all these: the first faithfully depicts 
the havacteriatics of asylums as they were ; the second 
as faithfully what the best of them now are, and what 
the others, we may safely prophesy, will soon become. 





We are often infinitely mistaken, and take the falsest mea- 
sures, when we envy the happiness of rich and great men: we 
know not the inward canker that eats out all their joy and 
delight, and makes them really much more miserable than 
ourselves.— Bishop Hall. 


* Miss Martineau’s account of Hanwell.—Tait's Magazine, 


t Hill on Lunatic Asylums. 





